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are so ridiculous tbat it would be well not to think any more of the 
affair. But you think all the more of it. Negotiations ensue, such 
as can be alone carried- on and understood in -Italy. Twenty people 
appear who seem to have an interest in the matter, and are ready to 
advise and assist you. After squabbling, cajoling, losing your tem- 
per, and ordering your post-horses twenty times, tho wholo sum in 
dispute being at length probably reduced to about five shillings — you 
bear off your prizes in triumph, armed with an express permission 
from the dogana 'to export one Raphael and one Leonardo da Vinci, 
and provided with documents signed and sealed by illustrious families J 
and authenticated by well-known professors of the Academy, to 
prove their genuineness. It need scarcely be added that the only two 
real personages in the whole affair from the original painter of the pic- 
tures to the drawer up of the documents — have been the dealer and 
the valet da place, who divide the spoil. 

The tricks of picture dealers would alone afford matter for an amus- 
ing and instructive article. We have been assured that even in 
' Manchester ancient paintings are manufactured to a vast extent, and 
at an incredibly small price, for the American market. "You have 
often Bpoken to me of your father's gallery at New York," said an 
English artist to an American traveller : " of what masters, may I 
ask, has he specimens ?" " My father's gallery," was the reply, 
"consists almost entirely of Raphaels and Leonardos, but*he has a 
few Correggios !" — London Quarterly Review. 

We heard a shrewd American once boast that he had secured 
iu Italy a very valuable Dotnenichino, wondering "how it 
could for so long a time have remained unsold in Italy." " The 
beauty of the picture," said he, in describing the act of pur- 
chase, "is this: Dear by, the figures are nothing bat a daub; 
go a little ways off, and they appear finished like a perfect minia- 
ture." The gentleman bought the picture at the recommenda- 
tion of his courier, "a rich fellow, who simply travelled with 
him, for fun, at the rate of three hundred francs a month." 
The judgment qf the courier as a connoisseur was fortified by 
the fact, that "he could tell the name of every old master, and 
the title of every picture in any gallery in Italy." It seems 
the gentleman had no banker's account in the city where he 
encountered this valuable Art-treasure. His rich courier, how- 
ever, loaned him the necessary sum by standing security to the 
landlord of the hotel where the American lodged ; the landlord 
assuring his guest that "the courier's judgment of Art was 
one of the most remarkable in Italy." 

. jttoiea among % % mk&, 

TnE National Magazine (England) for June, in a notice of 
the Royal Academy exhibition, says : 

" If we except the series of drawings by Maclise, there is no work 
in the present exhibition which stands out as a new revelation of 
power — no work, for instance, like the "Huguenot" of Millais, 
uniting to technical excellence a command over profounder emotions 
than those to which Art now-a-day appeals. The wide popularity of 
the " Huguenot " was due, not only to its executive merits, but to the 
moral sentiment which it embodied. The highest point of art cannot 
be attained by the delineation of what merely gratifies or touches, 
unless there be present also that element which purifies and exalts. 
The self-sacrifice shown in the "Huguenot" fulfilled this condition. 
It reached the sympathies through the conscience. We cannot but 
regret that no similar example of a moral ideal has been given to us 
by Mr. Millais or others. The heroic lies at the base of every great 
achievement, and the heroic in our time is the victory of man over 
circumstance without and over self within. This principle, under- 
stood and applied, might found for us a true school of Christian Art." 



The same periodical thus discourses on the Manchester 
exhibition : 

"Of all the ties between the living and the dead, the strongest is 
the thought of Beauty. History grows stale ; affection settles into 
memory; the bond of lineage is but a skeleton chain, except the last link 
or two; but Beauty, once begotten and once incarnate, becomes fresh 
and deathless along the ages, and joins us, as the grasp of living 
hands might do, with the souls it sprang from. The very forms of its 
original embodiment, the flesh and bones of its first advent even, are 
among the most enduring of mortal things. We have not, indeed, 
the handwriting of Homer or of -flSschylus; but, among the ruins of 
the older world, its temples are still found standing where its strong 
towers have disappeared ; rich capitals and rare tracery remain where 
we look in vain for abutment or foundation ; sculptured marble lasts 
longer than granite walls, and urns and va^es retain their lines of 
beauty where the lines of conquest and dominion have been obliterated 
for a thousand years. 

" Such possibly may be among the first thoughts of multitudes this 
summer, when, walking down the central hall of the Palace of Art at 
Manchester, they turn to look behind them. The roof is arched ; there 
is a great arched window at the entrance-end, and over it, following 
the semi-circular line of light, you see, in large plain letters, the first 
line of the Bndymion : 

' A thing of beauty la a joy forever.* 

This is the motto which Manchester has chosen. The crowds who 
visit her great exhibition will pass in beneath it. The window faces 
the east, with the whole city between it and the sunrise ; and every 
day this summer the first morning rays which enter the building will- 
have parsed over a factory-world to become an arch of light under the 
words of Keats. Manchester, the great centre of material interests, 
the fly-wheel of the world's spinning-mill, the place of all others 
where it matters most, not whether a thing is beautiful, but whether 
it will sell and pay, has built a temple to the Soul of Btauty, and has 
filled it, not with specimens of her own skill, or proofs of her own 
opulence, but with the works of men who spent all their power and 
passion in giving shape, substance, and color to their inspired dreams. 
Art will never fail in England. We have our doubts and qualms, and 
logical rebellions; but the love of Beauty is at the bottom of our 
Saxon hearts. We adore fair women and delight in flowers; we would 
part with our ears as soon as lose our skylarks; we call facts ugly* 
when they are bad, and one of our fondest words is ' loveliness.' In 
the flush and hurry of material success, our faith in Art has for a time 
been shaken ; but in the midst of it all, and at the very core of utilita- 
rianism, this palace springs up to prove that Englishmen look upwards 
as well as forwards, even among their mills, and feel instinctively 
what it is that is a ' joy forever.' " 

All commercial communities being alike, the following allu- 
sion to public buildings will apply to this meridian as well as 
to that for which it was written. It is only necessary to alter 
names of structures here, to illustrate kindred architectural 
errors. 

" It is the want of definite standards of excellence, the uncertainty 
where to go for an opinion, the loud assertions of ignorance, and the 
quiet modesty of better knowledge that produce those amusing parox- 
ysms of failure, in which our artistic efforts are being continually 
wasted. In our large cities, for example, where wealth accumulates 
rapidly, and a generous and princely expenditure is constantly going 
on for purposes of public decoration, the amount of real beauty set 
before our eyes is inconceivably small when compared with the cost 
and ardor of the attempt. The people of Manchester have built a 
noble infirmary, fine in, parts, but faulty as a whole, because there is 
no harmony between the proportions of the building and of its cupola. 
The new front to their Exchange is bold and striking ; but the effect 
of its great windows has been destroyed by forgetting that long per- 
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pendiaular lines cut sharply off by a segment of a circle are necessarily 
ugly. The great pride of Manchester is in its warehouses. There are 
nearly two thousand of them, and those recently erected are of enor- 
mous size and considerable pretensions. The newest and largest of 
ail has been built by the present mayor, and exhibits the growing ten- 
dency of the time in its most magnificent phase. This vast and 
remarkable building has cost as much as many palaces ; its decora- 
tion in many parts displays an excellent taste, and there are certain 
points from which the view of it is extremely fine; but as a whole 
the purpose fails. The windows of the third tier in the main front 
are far larger and heavier than those below them ; and with this 
miaiake in its design, the harmony of the structure is irretrievably 
gone. 

" We point out these examples, not for censure, but for illustration. 
Our other cities are in no respect behindhand as to th^ir architectural 
errors, and Manchester has at least the credit of providing in her 
Palace of Art the, best remedy for an imperfect taste and the absence 
of an ideal beauty." 

Mr. Ruskin's "Notes on some of the principal pictures 
exhibiied in the rooms of the Royal Academy," for the year 
1857, contain passages worthy of special attention. The fol- 
lowing relates to portraiture : 

" The accessories of a portrait should be completely painted, both 
for the sake of their artistical use and explanatory power. Distinct- 
ness and force of collateral masses are of the greatest use in reliev- 
ing the more delicate gradations of color in a well-painted face; and 
the greatest portrait- painters. --Titian, Veronese, Velasquez, and 
■Raphael, introduce the most trenchant, clear, and complete back- 
grounds. Indeed, the first three so rejoiced in quantity of accessories, 
that, when engaged on important portraits, they would paint large 
historical pictures by way of illustration or introduction. The price- 
Jess Veronese, which, I rejoice to hear, has been just secured for the 
nation, the 'Triumph of Alexander,' was painted only to introduce 
portraits of the Pisani; and chiefly to set off to the best advantage 
the face of one fair girl. Generally speaking, if a painter is great, he 
will find his background serviceable in proportion to its space: and 
although, in modern portraiture, splendor of background is rarely 
possible or suitable, its definiteness should always be insisted upon ; 
not only because it tends to make the manner of the work better 
throughout, but because accessories, rightly designed, are explanatory 
of character; and we like, or ought to like, better to see a man in 
whom we are interested, sitting in his favorite room and accustomed 
chair, than isolated among the sullen fogs or idle fancies of idealism." 

Previous to entering upon a criticism of the water-color 
exhibition, Mr. Ruskin thus sums up the mental breadth and 
depth of three hundred and four works: 

" There is not one which expresses or summons a serious thought. 
There are, indeed, a few love passages, but they reach no farther than 
an anxious look or a joyful hesitation. There are children in the 
wood, shown by gaslight in the middle of moonlight; and there is a 
tearful pilgrim, with a superb scallop, and a staff, which it is to be 
hoped, as he is an old man, that during most of his pilgrimage some- 
body else has carried for him. There is an angel under great difficul- 
ties in appearing to the shepherds, in consequence of their unani- 
mously refusing to look at him ; and there are two pretty fancies, of a 
peasant's return, in summer night, to his cottage among the deep 
corn ; and a fisherman's in stormy summer dawn, to his cottage on 
the shore. I think these are all that are so much as intended to be 
pathetic or suggestive. 

"Now, there must be, of course, a certain proper and healthy 
demand in London, every spring, for pictures which mean nothing, 
just as there is for strawberries and asparagus. We do not want to 
be always philosophical, and may wisely ask for and enjoy a certain 
average number of paintings of roses and quinces, of showers and 



sunbeams, of beaches where we bathe, and .glens where we shoot or 
clamber. All this is perfectly right and refreshing * * * * * 
but in no wise to be thought of or criticised as living Art. For liv- 
ing Art, or Art. at all, properly so called, never has been, never can be, 
developed in answer to a demand of this inferior kind ; nor is it possi- 
ble even for a simple landscape-painter to treat any of bis simplest 
subjects worthily, unless, as he passes through the world, other things 
strike his eyes and fancy than the mere pleasantnesses of its outward 
aspect. Every form and color bears new meaning to us, as soon as we 
begin to understand the greater purposes of life, and to feel the inter- 
ests of its events. We may stand aside from both, set no hand to 
any but our own quiet work, pass our days in happy ramble or rest, 
sketch-book in hand, among the innocent glens and by the silent 
shores; but if, meantime, we are incapable of such reflection as shall 
make us know in the depths of those glens, and in the cry of the 
herd of waves about the beach, their true connection with the thoughts, 
and joys, and sorrows of man, we never shall paint one leaf nor 
form-wreath rightly." 

Profoundly true. 

In a notice of the "exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
in The Crayon for June, an allusion is made to a small picture 
by Edonard Frere, called-"^ Potage" representing a peasant 
child in profile view, seated at a table, with a bowl of soup 
before her — one of the simplest subjects possible. As the pic- 
ture happens to be in the country (at Philadelphia, forming 
one of the attractions of Mr. Edward Fale's valuable collec- 
tion), and is accessible, we give below Mr. Ruskin's comment 
on a few works by the same painter on exhibition in London, 
in order to convey to our readers an idea of the poetic spirit of 
the artist through the exquisite poetry of the critic: 

" I cannot tell how I am ever to say what I want to say about 
Frere' s pictures; 1 can find no words tender enough or reverent 
enough. They have all beauty, without consciousness; dignity with- 
out pride; lowliness without sorrow; and religion without fear. 
Severe in fidelity, yet, as if by an angel's presence, banishing all evil 
and pain ; perfect in power, yet seeming to reach his purpose in a 
sweet feebleness, his hand failing him for fullness of heart: swift to 
seize the passing thought of a moment in a child's spirit, as a sum- 
mer wind catches a dead rose-leaf before it falls, yet breathing around 
it the everiastiug peace of heaven f — he will do more for his country, 
if he can lead her to look where he looks, and to love as he loves, than 
all the proud painters who ever gave lustre to her state or endurance to 
her glory. What truer glory has she than in these her village 
children? I cannot choose among such pictures nor reason of them, 
though, perhapf, the reader may be surprised at rny caring so much 
for what seems slight in work and poor in color. But its very poverty 
and slightness are, in some sort, a part of its beauty ; at least if this 
painting be imperfect, I have never seen perfect painting do so much- 
and I believe that only the man who can conceive these pictures 
knows how he ought to paint them." 

— mentioning the titles of three of the works which form the 
subjects of his comment — the "Luncheon," the "Sempstress," 
and the " Prayer " — he says they are— 

"Certainly three of the most touching poems that were ever yet 
written, and, I believe, by far the most lovely ever yet painted of 
lowly life. Who could have believed that it was possible to unite the 
depth of Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, and the holiness of 
Angelico ? The first named of these pictures is the most wonderful j 
but, perhaps, the ' Prayer ' is the one which will be most easily under- 
stood, and will best teach the spectator how to enter into the charac- 
ter of the rest. It needs no telling of it; surely it will speak for 
itself : — the little bare feet kept from the stone-cold by the night 
gown which the moiher has folded for them, bared of their rough 
grey stockings as reverently, and as surely in God's presence as if the 
poor cottage floor were the rock of Sinai ; the close cap over the 
sweet, pointed, playful, waving hair, which the field winds have tossed 
and troubled as they do the long meadow grass in May, and yet have 
not unsmoothed one wave of its silken balm, nor vexed with rude 
entangling one fair thread of all that her God numbers, day by day ; 
the dear, bowed, patient face, and hands folded, and the mother's love 
that clasps them close in a solemn awe, lest they should part or move 
before her Father's blessing had been given in fullness. Return to it 
and still return. It should be the last picture you look at in all the 
year; carrying the memory. of it with you far away through the 
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silence of the thatched villages, and the voices of the blossoming 
fields." 

A Pamphlet, on Christian Art by the Rev. Morgan Dix, en- 
titled a "Plea for the nse of the Fine Arts in the Decoration 
of Churches," is a publication written with special reference to 
the Episcopal church, and it is one calculated to do much good 
to the canse of Art. In a preliminary notice the author says 
that the general views advanced in the treatise, 

" are commended to the careful attention of alt tbo?e enlightened per- 
sons, of whatever persuasion, who love the Fine Arts, who believe that 
the mission of the artist is a sacred one, and who desjre to see the rela-. 
tion of Art and Religion placed on its true basis in our young and vigor- 
ous country." 

Without attempting to furnish an abstract of the author's argu- 
ment, we can say that he pleads ably and earnestly for the 
can^e, supporting his views by referring to the best authorities 
of past times, especially to the testimony of the Bible; "We 
must confess that a plea -for Art sounds "strange in our ears, 
believing as we do in the essential beauty, purity, and value of 
Art, recognizing it as one of the noblest subjects that- engages 
the mind of man. With the experience of all time .to confirm, 
its value, proved by the lives and thoughts of the most spiritual 
men that ever lived, and with the evidences constantly before 
oiir eyes in the present, that a love for Art is one of the 
positive elements of human nature- -barbarous or enlightened— 
it is a matter of wonder to u*, that Art should require a plea of 
any description or in any relation. But so it is in these out-of- 
joint times. . Notwithstanding discouraging circumstances — cir- 
cumstances, which it must be admitted are more passively than 
actively powerful — the prejudice against Art is gradually dying 
away. Besides the countless beautiful church edifices through- 
out the country, all of which are, in themselves, more or less 
fine works* of Art, and which occasionally stand as tacit endorse- 
ments of Art by its most puritanical enemies, several works 
in painting and sculpture are to be found inside the churches. 
In a note at the end of Mr. Dix's pamphlet we find that 
" St. Paul's Church, East Chester, has an oil-painting, the subject of 
■which is St. Paul before Felix. The time chosen by the artist is when 
' Felix trembled.' There are six figures, a little larger than life. The 
..size of the picture is twelve feet high by nine feet wide. It was painted 
expressly for the church by Mr. F. W. Edmonds. 

Again, the church of the Annunciatiou in this city possesses a 
large bas-relief, by Mr. H. K. Brown, the subject being the 
Annunciation, which is the title of the church. Added to these 
are several designs by Mr. B. W. Weir for windows in Calvary 
Church and Trinity Chapel. Mr. Weir has also painted a pic- 
ture for the Church of the Holy Cross, at Troy, and one for St. 
Clement's Church in this city.' Such instances, therefore, and 
many others of which we are doubtless ignorant, may be con- 
sidered as signs of reform. We canuot conclude this notice of 
Mr. Dix's pamphlet without thanking hira heartily for this able 
effort in behalf of Art. 

" Tab Elements of Drawing, in Three Letters to Beginners, by 
John Buskin," is the latest contribution to a long list of 
works of its class. This work will attract many- who desire to 
learn to draw, first, on account of the author's .reputation; and 
secondly, through the intrinsic excellence of the work itself. 
The principles of drawing and directions to the learner are so 
clearly laid down, that a student can find no difficulty in prov- 
ing the truth of either, while the brevity of their exposition 
forestalls any dread of that tediousness which those who love 
royal roads are so sensitive to in their longing for accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Buskin's book is not put forth as one that will 



"save labor;" on the contrary, anything like a faithful prac- 
tice of the exercises recommended will require a great deal of 
labor; but to an earnest and intelligent student it will be labor 
"without weariness;" and " if it should be otherwise," Mr. 
Buskin says, " and he finds the first steps painfully irksome, I 
can only desire him to consider whether the acquirement of so 
great,a power as that of pictorial expression of thought be not 
worth some toil; or whether it is likely, in the natural order of 
matters in this working world, that so great a gift, should be 
attainable by those who will give no price for it." Many peo- 
ple, on listening to the recommendation of an instructive pro- 
cess, desire to know all about the new teacher's system. Mr. 
Buskio, except in one point,* repudiates system. He says: 

"The recommendation to the pupil to copy faithfully, and without 
alteration, whatever natural object he chooses to study, is serviceable 
among other reasons, just because it gets rid of systematic rules alio-* 
gelher, and teaches people to draw, as country lads learn to ride 
without saddle or stirrups ; my main object bring, at first, not to get 
my pupils to hold their reins prettily, but to 'sit like a jackanapes 
never off.' " - ' 

In letter I., " On First Practice," he furthermore says to the 
reader : 

"If you wish to learn drawing that you may be able to set down 
clearly and usefully records of such things as cannot be described in 
words, either to assist your own memory of them, or to convey dis- 
tinct ideas of them to other people ; if you wish to obtain quicker 
perceptions of the beauty of the natural world, and to preserve some- 
thing like a tru« image of beautiful things that pass away, or which 
you must yourself leave ; if, also, you wish to; understand the minds 
of great painters, and to be able to appreciate their work sineerefy 
seeing it for yourself, and loving it, not merely taking up the thoughts 
of other people about it ; ihen I can help you, or, which is better 
show you how to help yourself." ! 

The three letters forming the divisions of the book, are 
headed respectively, "On First Practice," "Sketching fr.>m 
Nature," and " On Color and Composition." The first letter is/ 
remarkably tempting in the way of exciting one to experi- 
ments; the exercises are simple, and they absorb as well as 
strengthen the mind by leading the stndent on gradually to 
results of his own creation. Most drawing systems merely 
flatter a student by allowing the mind to lean on its imitating 
faculty; when the student correctly reproduces the lines of the 
copy set before him, no further thought is excited by his copy,, 
for it reveals no delicate distinctions of form or color as 
natural objects do, to entice him on to the accomplishment of 
higher degrees of perfection. Mr. Buskin has his pupils draw- 
ing from Nature almost before they areVware of it; and what 
is more, he lias them loving Nature before they have time to 
think about it. After the principles of the first letter ere 
thoroughly mastered, the remaining letters on sketching from 
Nature, Color and Composition, prove equally reliable guides as 
well as incentives. We desire to state that the only edition 
that should be purchased is the English copy.f The author's 
illustrations are valuable, and tbey are the only ones that can 
convey his meaning as he expresses it in the text. We may 
say the same of all Mr. Buskin's works. The American 
reprints of their illustrations are wholly unsatisfactory, particu- 
larly the two volumes of "Modern Painters," the latest pub- 
lished. If an author's works — of the character of Mr. Bus- 
kin's—are worth reading at all, they should only be read in the 
authorized editions. 

* "I believe that the endeavor to separate, in the course of instruction, the 

observation of light and shade from that of local color, has always been and 
must always be, destructive of the student's power of accurate sight, and that It 
corruptBhiB taste as much as it retards his prioress." This point is the only 
distinctive one of his system, "as far as it is a system." 

t For sale by Messrs Bangs Brothers & Oo., New York, and Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Pp.250. Price $1 35. 



